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particular suspicion of Sir Edward Grey's was wholly in-
correct. But the fact that he harbored it must be ac-
counted one of the immediate causes of the War, because it
contributed to the failure of Germany's eleventh hour
efforts to prevent a general European conflagration. .To be
sure, Viscount Grey generously and correctly acquits the
German civil authorities of planning or desiring war in 1914,
but he thinks that Bettimann and Jagow were powerless in
the face of the militarists:.
Thus, there is at present a wealth of documentary and
memoir material, unprecedented in quantity and quality, at
the disposal of historians seeking to find the immediate
causes of the War. Never before in history have archives
been so quickly and freely thrown open by so many Great
Powers; never before have so many statesmen hastened to
tell at such length the part they played. In this respect,
as in so many others, the World War has outstripped all
precedents and surpassed all expectations. In the case of
former wars, at least a generation or two passed before sat-
isfactory accounts of their causes could be written. Today,
only fourteen years after the outbreak of the War, it may
safely be said that the materials are now at hand on which
to base a fairly exact statement of the course of events be-
tween the murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo on June 28,
and the advent of war between England and Germany on
August 4. This is the main subject of my second volume.
3.   THE UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE WAE
Though it is now possible, in a single volume, to treat in
detail and somewhat definitively the immediate causes of
the War, this is by no means true In the case of the under-
lying causes. These are so complex and reach so far back
into the past that any attempt to describe them adequately
would involve nothing less than the writing of the whole
diplomatic history of Europe since 1870, or rather froir